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AN EVENING GOWN OF BLACK CHIFFON VELVET 
INTERIOR SETTING BY ROBERT S. TALMAGE 



Consistency in the Art of Dress 

By Janet Duer 

"When was that simple time of our fathers, when people were too sensible to care for fashions? 
It certainly was before the Pharaohs and perhaps before the glacial epoch. " 

— W. G. Sumner, in "Folkways." 




1ULLY to understand the art of 
dress, which literally means art 
in dress, a thorough understand- 
ing of line, color, and appro- 
priateness is requisite. These three factors 
constitute an invariable criterion that 
should be an influence in the selection 
of clothes regard- . . 
less of what is, by 
itself, designated as 
" fashionable, " re- 
gardless, too, of how 
often the fashions 
may change. Added 
to this, an appreci- 
ation of her own 
especial type is one 
of the dress-secrets 
of every well- 
gowned woman ; the 
woman who is never 
tempted, in conse- 
quence of this 
knowledge, into 
such incongrui- 
ties as the wearing 
of clothes that were 
never intended to 
be worn by one of 
her age or height. 
Such a knowledge, 
too, gives a woman 
not only the advan- 
tage of being artis- 
tically and suitably 
gowned, but it has 
an economic value 
in the matter of the 
saving of time, vi- 
tality and money in 
the selection of the 
things to be worn. 
This sense is instinc- 



tive in some women, those who "feel" 
line and themselves are blessed with a 
natural grace. Others become willing 
students of the "silhouette"— a term 
which, borrowed in recent years from 
another art, has been adopted to illustrate 
the fasionable outline of the moment. 

Such women come 
to reflect the cor- 
rectness of dress 
through a careful 
adherence to what 
they are told and 
what they see worn 
by women more 
gifted in the matter 
of natural taste 
than themselves 
and blessed with a 
peculiar sensitive- 
ness to the niceties 
of dress. Such have 
the true spirit of the 
artist. 

In earlier times 
dress was less a 
question of indi- 
vidual selection 
than it is today, for 
it was either tra- 
ditional, such as in 
the costumes worn 
by peasant women, 
or it had a certain 
limitation in mode 
and elaboration, de- 
pending upon the 
station in life occu- 
pied by the wearer. 
All this is now 
changed, and ex- 
cept in certain 
European countries 
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where peasant cos- PQ 
tumes are still worn, 
as in Scandinavia | 
or in Russia, there 
are no restrictions 
in the selection of 
women's clothes, 
other than those 
of a limited purse. 

With so wide a 
scope, and without 
the steadying in- 
fluence of class dis- 
tinction and social 
gradations, it is re- 
markable that the 
dress of women in 
general throughout 
the Occidental 
world shows all the 
evidence of re- 
straint and of fit- 
ness that it does. 
Especially is this 
true of dress in 
America. Here the 
trend is largely influenced by practica- 
bility, for American women are always 
" doing something' ' and in their activities 
they do not wish to be ■ hampered by 
clothes that soil too readily or quickly 
lose their freshness and charm. Hence 
the tailored suit which has won an unde- 
niable and lasting popularity in America, 
and which has almost- been adopted as a 
uniform for street wear, has come to take 
so important a place. True, the one- 
piece gown has also attained an enviable 
place among clothes for the street (no 
doubt largely because, by removing the 
neck fur which usually is worn with such 
a gown, the gown is equally desirable for 
the house) . 

With the suit there may be worn a 
certain amount of fur, as adequate to 
satisfy a desire for warmth and smartness, 
which should be found in a gown used 
for walking, while the one-piece gown, 
as the season advances, demands more 
ample neck furs and even fur-trimmed 
and all fur coats and capes, which more 
suitably lend themselves to motor use 
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and are necessarily 
too heavy for street 
wear and the daily 
walks the American 
woman takes as her 
regular morning ex- 
ercise. 

With such con- 
ditions to consider, 
it is not remarkable 
that sombre color- 
ings, such as the 
various shades of 
browns and blue 
have been adopted 
as especially suit- 
able for street wear, 
and the more bril- 
liant and lighter 
shades have been 
relegated to house 
and country use. 
This is an unwritten 
law that the well- 
gowned city woman 
observes at all sea- 
sons of the year, for she appreciates its 
value. 

In the country, on the other hand, the 
surroundings seem to inspire more daring 
colorings. Possibly, it is because the 
background of. green trees or the vivid 
blue of the water calls for contrast, and 
gives the woman license to indulge her 
fancy for the much neglected rainbow 
hues and all white, that makes her ignore 
the more neutral colors here. She en- 
joys a lapse into color and the oppor- 
tunity to indulge her individual prefer- 
ence, for she knows full well that nature 
will sustain her in any selection she may 
make, and here, at least, she will not be 
accused of poor taste or of unconven- 
tionally. 

Once back in city life she may seek 
consolation in the becoming softness and 
richness of materials that may be selected 
for afternoon wear. Soft deep toned 
velvets and clinging satins, much em- 
broidered and fur trimmed, make amends 
for brilliancy of color. These adapt 
themselves to the formalities of this time 
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of day and afford an opportunity for the 
large picturesque velvet hat, which in 
black, is sure to become most any woman. 
The gown, however, should be selected 
with careful attention to outline that it 
may consistently suit the figure of the 
wearer. 

From the wearing of the afternoon 
street gown, a woman will probably find 
the change, at the tea hour, into a flowing 
house gown of chiffon or soft delicate 
crepe, her most flattering moment. The 
American woman has grown to appreciate 
the value of long classical lines in dress, 
which can better be expressed in this 
type of gown than in any that she wears. 



From this she may once more emerge 
into brilliant colors for the evening gown 
of the day knows no limitation in extrava- 
gances of color or material. 

As if a triumphant expression of vic- 
tory, after four years of wartime repres- 
sion, she may now indulge, to the utmost, 
her love for rich fabrics and filmy laces, 
which the looms of the world are once 
more weaving for her adornment. 

Under such a spell, maturity pales and 
disappears and perennial youth prevails 
among womankind who use discretion 
in their dressing and hold consistency as 
their watchword. Age becomes no longer 
a factor, but a dictum of the past. 



John Drinkwaters "Abraham Lincoln" 
By Robert Hedges 




T is , among the paradoxes of 
Time that the character of 
Abraham Lincoln, once so 
cruelly lampooned by the British 
press, should draw crowds, to Hammer- 
smith to witness John Drinkwater's play 
about the great American. The London 
theatre hour witnesses all manner of 
men traveling painfully on busses on 
rainy and clear nights to a suburb, to 
hear a Lincoln who speaks with a brogue 
and a negro who reads lines such as 
never a negro read before! Which is all 
the more remarkable, seeing that Ham- 
mersmith is where it is and Abraham 
Lincoln the sort of play it is. 

Geographically speaking, Hammer- 
smith is to London what Harlem is to 
New York. One doesn't go to Hammer- , 
smith unless he has a good reason for 
going. The good reason in this instance 
is a political play showing the character 
of Lincoln as it developed and stood out 
from the other characters, in the Civil 
War chaos.- There is not. the slightest 
suggestion of a love motif in it. Of the 
fifty-one dramatis personam, ten are 
women and only four of these are suffi- 



ciently important to dignify with names. 
The others are men famous in that day — 
generals, members of the cabinet, etc. 

We have been accustomed to plays 
about the Civil War being melodramas. 
Shenandoah, Secret Service and even 
Augustus Thomas' The Copperhead — mel- 
odramas all. But here is one that is not. 
Rather, it has the atmosphere of a 
morality play. Two chroniclers speak 
before and after . each curtain. Their 
measured words immediately put the 
audience into a thinking mood. The 
nature of the play is such — the scenes 
so homely, the lines so plain, the charac- 
ters so well known — that the thinking 
mood is necessary. The chroniclers' 
verses help raise the play to the level of a 
poetic drama. For' it is more a play of 
the spoken word than a play of action. 
In that there is something Greek about 
its very simplicity. Each character 
around Lincoln would seem to represent 
a force developing his man-soul. The 
climax which comes with his assassination 
is also the climax of his character develop- 
ment. As Secretary Stanton exclaims in 
the last line, "Now he belongs to the 



